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When a number of persons are assembled the mental processes 
of each are modified, so that his thinking, feeling, and acting 
are different from what they would be were he alone. Each is 
more or less conscious of the presence of the others, and this con- 
sciousness affects in some measure his mental state; this modifica- 
tion of his mental state is reflected, however slightly, in his bearing 
and action and, in turn, reacts upon the mental state of those in his 
presence. There is initiated at once a series of interactions between 
the persons assembled which cannot stop until they are again dis- 
persed. This class of psychical phenomena is of peculiar interest, 
and increasingly so in this age of dense massing of population and 
of great popular gatherings. 

We may for convenience divide assemblies into several classes. 
The three chief classes we shall distinguish according to the con- 
ditions under which the assembled persons are brought together. 

i. There is the purely accidental concourse. A number of 
persons find themselves near to one another by accident, as each 
pursues his individual way. They are there with no common pur- 
pose, and have no other sort of common interest in being there. They 
have no psychical unity. If we may use the expression, their unity 
is only spatial; they are in the same locality at the same time, 
and perhaps this unity is only for the moment. 

Now, the proposition as to mental interaction was stated as 
universal, but it may fairly be questioned whether it holds good as 
to an accidental concourse. When, for instance — to take an 
extreme case — a number of people, each of whom is bent upon his 
own separate purpose and going his own way, find themselves in 
juxtaposition on the street, can it be claimed with reason that there 
results a modification of the mental life of each ? Certainly in such 
cases the interaction is at a minimum; and yet a little careful intro- 
spection and observation seem to me to show that even under such 
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circumstances the thinking of the individual, although absorbed in 
his own affairs at the time and oblivious of the presence of others, 
is not quite the same as it would be if he were isolated. If in no 
other way, he is probably subconsciously influenced. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of only theoretical interest and may be passed by. 
From the psychological point of view the matter of chief importance 
about such chance assemblies is that they may be so easily con- 
verted into crowds with a decided mental unity. A slight incident 
may arrest the passing throng on the sidewalk and focus the 
attention of all; and instantly the interaction of many minds, even 
if it were wholly absent before, becomes obvious and more or less 
powerful according to circumstances. A mob may originate in 
this way, when the incident that focuses the attention of the throng 
is of a highly exciting character, and especially if it arouses to a 
high intensity some of the more powerful emotions and some strong 
leader is ready with the appropriate suggestion. 

To the preacher the psychology of the street throng is of interest 
because of the revival of street preaching — a method of reaching 
the masses which has been so effectually used by the Salvation 
Army and is now copied by an increasing number of Christian 
workers. Its effectiveness consists, first, in the contrast which a 
religious service and appeal offer to the environment of street life, 
where men are engaged in the diligent pursuit of material values. 
The soft, sweet strains of a Christian hymn rising amidst the din 
and roar of traffic is a most effective means of arresting the atten- 
tion; and the appeal to men to turn their thought toward the things 
that transcend time and sense often succeeds, by its very strange- 
ness in such surroundings, in awakening a thrill in a heart that 
would under ordinary circumstances be wholly unresponsive. In 
the second place, the voice of the singer or preacher often falls upon 
the ears of a passer-by at the "psychological moment;" for a man 
is often peculiarly conscious under these conditions of the strain 
and pressure of life, of the sordidness of materialism, of the mocking 
vanity of a life of transgression, of the need of moral cleansing, and 
of spiritual consolation and support. At such moments his mind 
and heart are quite susceptible to the religious appeal. But 
notwithstanding these advantages, street preaching is not easy. 
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Only a few are sufficiently interested to be held; the urge of 
business is upon them; many stop for a moment and then move on; 
newcomers are constantly arriving. The speaker addresses a 
moving procession which swarms by a little nucleus of interested 
listeners. It is extremely difficult to secure a sufficiently stable 
group to induce mental unity. The diverting and distracting 
influences are very hard to overcome. There is required something 
which excites powerful emotions in order to form a unified psycho- 
logical group under such conditions. 

2. The inspirational gathering. — This is a coming together of 
people with the common purpose of being stimulated or inspired by 
appeals to their intellectual or emotional nature. To be more 
specific, this kind of assemblage has three characteristic marks. 
First, it is physically segregated — usually shut up within the walls 
of a building, though in some cases it meets in the open air. This 
gives it the unity of locality in such a way as to emphasize the 
consciousness of unity. The persons so brought together feel their 
unity all the more from the fact that they are separated as a group 
from other men, i.e., the local unity itself develops a certain measure 
of psychic unity. Second, its members have a unity of purpose in 
being present. Often this sense of common purpose in being 
together is only relative and indefinite; and in the case of the 
average church congregation, some of whom are present solely and 
many partly from force of habit, other motives operate which are 
only remotely related, if related at all, to the purpose which is 
supposed to have influenced them. However, on the whole, such 
gatherings have a certain unity of purpose, loose and indefinite as 
it may be, which constitutes a psychical bond of considerable 
strength. Third — and this is a very important characteristic 
which differentiates it sharply from other kinds of assemblies — its 
members are there to be entertained or stimulated or influenced in 
some way. They may take part, more or less, in some of the 
exercises or proceedings, but primarily they are there for the pur- 
pose of receiving some intellectual or emotional stimulation. Such 
an assemblage is the audience at a lecture, the crowd at a theater, 
the congregation at a church. In the latter, however ritualistic or 
informal may be the service and however much or little the people 
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may participate in it, their fundamental purpose is to receive re- 
ligious inspiration, which they expect to come chiefly through the 
leader. This receptive attitude is a very significant factor in the 
psychological situation, an important condition of the psychical 
effects which may be developed. It manifestly renders it easier to 
bring about mental unity or fusion than under any other conditions. 
In gatherings of this type we may distinguish three stages of mental 
unity. 

(i) In the primary stage the psychical fusion is low and there is 
a high degree of self-conscious individuality among the members. 
There is, as already indicated, a certain degree of mental unity due 
to the local separateness of the assembly, to the similarity of 
purpose in being present and to the common attitude of receptivity. 
But this is all. Each person is self-centered, and there is little 
common feeling. The critical faculties of each are in the ascendant, 
and the words and acts of the speaker or leader, in so far as they 
succeed in securing attention, are coolly weighed in each auditor's 
mental balances; while the thoughts of those whose attention has 
not been secured are busily engaged with their personal interests, or 
idly drifting according to the laws of association, or sinking toward 
the level of drowsy extinction. Perhaps the interest is keen but 
predominantly intellectual, and is thus of a character to accentuate 
the individuality of each and keep the psychic fusion at a minimum. 
But whether there be an exclusively intellectual activity or an 
anarchic wandering of the attention or a somnolent relaxation of 
consciousness, there is little common emotion, very little blending 
of the separate units into a psychical mass in which each realizes 
that his mental reactions coincide with those of others. The 
speaker addressing such a group will feel that his words are falling 
upon critical or indifferent or sleepy ears. 

(2) The secondary stage is marked off from the primary by no 
hard-and-fast lines; but is characterized by the lowered indi- 
viduality and the increased mental fusion of the personal units 
composing the assembly. The intellectual activity of each is less 
independent and autonomous, is more limited by a common 
emotional state into which all have been brought. Emotion has a 
very important influence upon the activity of the intellect. Up to 
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a certain point it stimulates intellectual action, and beyond that 
point hinders it more and more; but whether stimulating, as in its 
lower degrees, or inhibitive, as in its higher intensities, emotion is 
always directive of whatever intellectual activities are going on; 
because feeling defines, if it does not determine, the line of interest 
and it is interest which engages the intellect. Consequently in a 
gathering in which a common feeling of considerable strength has 
been developed the individuals are partially blended into a psychical 
mass in which the one pervasive emotion intensifies the conscious- 
ness of unity and orients the intellects of all in a given direction. 
The tendency to individualistic thinking, i.e., thinking independent 
of or diverse from that of the assembly as a whole, is to a large 
extent inhibited. Mark that it is the tendency to diverse thinking 
that is inhibited; the individual is not conscious of the limitation 
that is upon him. In so far as he is fused with others he simply 
does not tend to think differently from the mass; or to state it in 
other words, to the extent to which his individuality has been 
merged he feels no impulse to assert his mental independence. He 
is not aware that his mental autonomy is curtailed. 

But in this secondary stage the individuality of the units has 
not wholly disappeared. The fusion is partial only; a measure of 
independence remains to the average person. He is more sug- 
gestible; is more thoroughly under the influence of the speaker; he 
is less able to recollect and utilize all the resources of his intellect by 
bringing them to bear upon what is said or proposed. He is less 
critical, more easily convinced and led. But his will has not been 
paralyzed; his action still represents his personality, though not 
the outcome of so thorough and deliberate a consideration of all 
the issues involved. There are many cases in which the individual 
has become so thoroughly subject to habit, so warped in his inclina- 
tions, so biased in mental action by long persistence in certain 
courses of conduct that he is incapable under ordinary conditions of 
weighing with approximate fairness the pros and cons of an issue 
which involves those habits and inclinations. The scales of his 
judgment are loaded. He sees the better way but is unable to 
choose it when the test comes. The habitual drinker, the sensual 
libertine, the veterans of vice and the victims of bad habits, in 
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general, see the evil of their ways but have become so perverted 
that the reasons against indulgence are not effective with them, are 
borne down or smothered by the clamorous insistence of appetite, 
which gives exaggerated force to the considerations in favor of in- 
dulgence. Frequently in these sad cases of one-sided or perverted 
natures it is the emotional contagion of the crowd, if it does not 
reach the point of excess, which, by acting as an inhibition upon 
these vicious inclinations, balances the man up and gives his rational 
nature a better chance to express itself; and by the aid of this 
influence he may be able to reach and fortify himself in moral 
decisions which give a new direction to his life. 

(3) The third stage of psychic fusion is reached when the 
individuality of the personal units has disappeared; or perhaps we 
should say when the only elements of individuality left to them are 
the reflexive or instinctive peculiarities of their individual nervous 
constitutions. The modifications of- their emotional natures 
resulting from their intellectual organization have disappeared. 
The fusion is complete. This is the mob state. The individual no 
longer thinks, reasons, chooses. His action does not represent his 
personality, but is simply his reflex or instinctive reaction under the 
powerful influence of the crowd-suggestion. He has reached a 
state which is very similar to, though not identical with, hypnosis. 
It should again be noted that he is not conscious of the limitation 
upon him; he does not realize that the action of his rational 
faculties is suspended. He simply does not differentiate himself in 
thought from the mass. His actions no more represent himself 
than those of the hypnotic subject under the influence of the 
operator; indeed his true self is more completely annihilated for 
the time. The hypnotic subject nearly always refuses to obey a 
suggestion which runs counter to his deep moral instincts. But 
the personality is so completely suspended in the mob-state that a 
man may be induced to do things which are in absolute contra- 
diction to his self-respect and his profoundest moral convictions. 
How often is a man thus led to commit murder who would be 
horrified at the suggestion under ordinary circumstances and would 
resist it even in the hypnotic trance! Not only ridiculous but 
disgraceful acts are sometimes performed under the sway of crowd 
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suggestion, the sense of personal decency being lost in the wholesale 
collapse of the personality. It is doubtless true that when the 
psychic fusion of the crowd reaches its limit it involves a dis- 
integration of the personality more thoroughgoing than can be 
accomplished by any other known means, except certain forms of 
disease. Of course, there is no responsibility, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for the deed performed under such conditions. The 
individuals in such a mass — I speak only of the extreme phenomena 
of this type — are like so many leaves in a tornado. They are simply 
a herd of cattle in a panic or a fury— except that there is in each one 
a temporarily paralyzed rational and voluntary power, which may 
by some means be again awakened into activity. Until that is 
done their action, because of the complexity of the forces involved, 
is more incalculable than the shifting of the wind. But the mob 
may also do deeds that are chivalrous or heroic. Whether its 
action is despicable, horrible, or noble depends upon the character 
of the emotion which at any time is in the ascendant, and, as the 
emotions are exceedingly unstable and variable, the mob's per- 
formances may quickly shift from one extreme of the moral scale to 
the other; and yet, strictly speaking, a mob is not an ethical entity 
and its acts are non-ethical. 

The passing of an assembly into the second and third stages of 
unity may be accurately described as a process of inhibiting the 
intellectual or rational control of conduct, which is accomplished 
by collective suggestion in a state of high emotion. But the 
rational control itself is essentially of an inhibitive character. The 
normal personality consists, first, of a substratum of inherited nerve 
co-ordinations, reflexive and instinctive; and, second, of a system 
of ideas which are the deposit of personal experience, plus a certain 
inscrutable and indefinable power of choice which develops along 
with the organization of the mind. Now, the impulses of the 
instinctive nature are controlled by the mental organization which 
is the result of individual experience; and this control is exercised 
mainly, if not exclusively, by the arrest of many among the con- 
flicting impulses which originate in the numerous contacts with our 
environment or in our organic sensations; by the stopping of some 
impulses the right of way is given to others, which thus pass on into 
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realization as our volitions. In a fused mass of men the collective 
suggestion simply suspends these individual inhibitive functions; 
and in so far as they are suspended, the reflexes and instincts are 
left exposed to be played upon by the external influences of the 
crowd or mob. 

Now, these reflexes and instincts constitute our racial inheri- 
tance; they are the parts of our nature in which, notwithstanding 
individual peculiarities, we are most nearly identical with our 
fellow-men. They are a common patrimony. It is in the mental 
systems built up in personal experience that we are most widely 
differentiated, and it is by the interstimulation of their common 
instincts and the parallel suppression or suspension of their unlike 
intellectual systems that men are fused into a psychic mass. 

If we should ask whether it is more important to stress the 
common elements in our human nature, to develop in men the 
consciousness of their community of life, or to emphasize their 
divergent variations, to make them sensible of their distinctive 
individualities, the true answer would be that both should be done 
in about equal proportions. We are living under conditions which 
promote a very high differentiation of men, and conditions which 
at the same time bring the population together in increasingly vast 
and dense communities and favor and facilitate the assembling of 
men in ever larger masses. A notable phenomenon of urban life every- 
where is the building of mammoth auditoriums for the gathering 
of people in great numbers; and there is a tendency to the enlarge- 
ment of lecture halls, theaters, and churches. These frequent, large 
aggregations of people, in which, as we shall see, collective sug- 
gestibility is greater and the units are more readily fused than in 
smaller ones, constitute one of the most effective means of develop- 
ing and strengthening the consciousness of the unity of men in an 
age of high specialization of individuals and groups; if only the 
process of psychic fusion can be kept from going to the excess which 
effaces the sense of individual responsibility, disintegrates and 
weakens personality, and results in hurtful collective action. 

The first stage of mental unity of the assembly is best suited to 
instruction. The class in the lecture room has this degree of unity, 
and a certain measure of common feeling is desirable as a means of 
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intellectual quickening. But the development of the feeling beyond 
a low intensity should be avoided. Wherever the didactive purpose 
is the controlling one in bringing people together, care should be 
taken to keep the crowd in the primary stage of fusion. When the 
purpose is inspiration rather than instruction, aiming, not at the 
impartation of ideas or their correlation, but at the organization of 
emotional dispositions around certain ideas, the development and 
strengthening of common sentiments and ideals, the secondary 
stage of fusion is desirable. Suppose the preacher, for instance, 
desires to teach his congregation, to enlarge and improve their 
conception of God. This cannot be done by developing a tide of 
emotion which puts limitations upon the action of the individual 
intellects and leads to uncritical acceptance of the ideas which he 
imparts. The method should be an appeal to their individual 
rational powers with the aim of producing conviction. On the 
other hand, suppose it is his desire to cultivate the sentiment of 
loyalty to Christ; then he should strive to develop in connection 
with the intellectual conception of Christ the appropriate feeling of 
devotion to him — to organize in the minds of his auditors a fixed 
association of certain emotions with their idea of his character; 
and this involves, of course, strong and repeated stimulations of 
the affective side of their natures. But if the emotional tide runs 
so high as to submerge the intellectual life and drown all definite 
ideas in its flood, the second purpose as well as the first is wholly 
defeated. No sentiment is then developed, no ideal established, 
but only a thirst is created for wild and senseless emotional intoxica- 
tion which is disorganizing and debilitating in its effects upon 
personality. The third stage of psychic fusion should, therefore, 
always be avoided. 

But our division of the process of fusion into three stages is a 
logical one and does not correspond to the reality except in a very 
general way. As a matter of fact, while these three stages are in a 
general way distinguishable, the assembly does not pass as a whole 
from one into the other. There are in it persons of very various 
degrees of suggestibility. Those of the greatest suggestibility are 
the first to suffer the arrest of the intellectual processes and lose 
their individuality, while those who are least suggestible maintain 
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their mental autonomy until the extreme limit of emotional excite- 
ment is reached. Children, women (as a rule), persons of limited 
experience or of loose mental organization are apt to fall first wholly 
under the spell of the crowd-suggestion; but as the tide rises others, 
according to the measure of their experience or of the stability of 
their mental organization, succumb to its pervading power. It is 
like cutting the dykes and flooding a region. First the lowest lands, 
then the plains, then the uplands are submerged by the rising 
waters, until only the higher hills stand out above the waves. It is 
this fact of greatly unequal suggestibility which constitutes a grave 
problem for the leader of the assembly when it seems desirable to 
develop a considerable degree of emotional fusion. That which is 
necessary to stimulate in some members of the congregation a 
proper sense of their community of life with their fellows may prove 
to be too powerful a stimulation of others; so that while the leader 
is accomplishing good results in one direction he is doing harm in 
another. In dealing with this aspect of the matter, the highest 
judgment and skill should be exercised by those who are responsible. 
Especially does this apply to the preacher. In order to awaken the 
consciences of some and create in them a thrill of spiritual affection, 
the children, the weak women, and the ill-balanced men may be led 
into demonstrations which are not only meaningless but perma- 
nently hurtful. Discriminating wisdom and a thorough under- 
standing of psychological laws are needed by men who are making 
religious appeals to promiscuous assemblies. 

Doubtless nobody can maintain himself wholly independent of 
the contagion of the crowd. But strong personalities of the 
resistant or aggressive type can in some measure retain their self- 
possession even in extreme situations. Such strong personalities 
may even prevail against the contagion and break the spell which 
threatens to swamp the individualities of all. If there be several 
such persons in the crowd their natural impulse will be to get 
together so that they may reinforce one another in their common 
resistance and form a more effective breakwater against the tidal 
wave. In doing this, however, they will inevitably develop a 
considerable measure of mental unity among themselves, so as to 
act concertedly; their reaction against the contagious influence 
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forces them, to some extent, into psychical fusion with one another; 
they are much more able to stem the general tide when close together 
and acting as a unit than when scattered throughout the crowd as 
isolated centers of resistance. It is another case of "united we 
stand, divided we fall." But if there is a considerable number of 
such persons, and they come together so as to form a distinct 
group, there is always danger that the assembly will develop into 
two opposing groups, each of which will be under the sway of the 
mob-mind — forming a sort of double-headed mob. This not 
unfrequently happens, and then it is that irrational violence 
reaches, perhaps, its maximum. On the other hand, if such persons 
remain scattered through the crowd and from several centers 
undertake to resist the contagion and break up the unity by 
interruptions or counter-demonstrations of any sort, the situation 
is likely to become one of extreme agitation; the intellectual process 
will be inhibited in all, partially if not wholly; but the only emotion 
which will be dominant will be confused excitement, and there will 
be what may be called a chaotic crowd. In such a situation one 
part of the fusion process takes place — the inhibition of the rational 
process. All individualities are reduced to a common denominator, 
but that is only a powerful but vague agitation caused by psychical 
cross-currents; and in no other sense does mental unification 
take place. 

We should turn now to consider the means and methods by 
which the process of fusion may be promoted. 

The first is the close crowding of the people. Bodily proximity 
of a group of persons renders the passage of influences from one to 
another much more easy and rapid. Slight movements, subtle and 
fleeting changes of countenance are more readily observed, and 
the ideas and feelings of which these are the expression are more 
surely and rapidly communicated. Wide separation tends to 
produce mental isolation and the peculiarities of the mental 
individuality become relatively more prominent. The equalizing 
and leveling effect of the interaction of the individuals is reduced 
about in proportion to the distances which separate them. When 
they are thinly scattered about the place of assembly it is difficult 
to focalize their attention upon the same idea or to start a general 
current of feeling. 
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We should guard carefully against the fallacious notion that 
there passes from one to another and envelops the whole crowd a 
subtle fluid or ethereal substance. We are prone to interpret the 
facts in such materialistic terms. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that anything of the kind takes place. It has been main- 
tained that in the fusing of individuals into a crowd there comes 
into existence, by a process of " creative synthesis," a new psychical 
entity, a "social mind." But there is no convincing reason for 
supposing that anything more takes place than the modification 
and common orientation of many distinct minds through their 
reaction on one another. What we know takes place is the com- 
munication of ideas, feelings, mental attitudes by means of their 
physical expression, which we instinctively, and in large part 
subconsciously, read with lightning-like rapidity, and which 
modifies the activity of each communicating mind. 

But when the people are crowded it promotes the fusion process in 
other ways. The bodily movements of all are thus limited. They 
cannot shift their positions, change their physical attitudes, turn 
about, stretch out their limbs, etc. This has the effect of lessening 
their sense of individuality in two ways. First, their all being in 
similar bodily attitudes and unable to vary them without difficulty 
reacts upon their mental states, tending to give them unity of mental 
attitude. Second, this physical restraint tends to depress the self- 
feeling. Sidis says: "If anything gives us a strong sense of our 
individuality it is surely our voluntary movements Con- 
versely the life of the individual self sinks, shrinks with the decrease 
of variety and intensity of voluntary movements." 1 Ross, quoting 
the foregoing words, adds: "Often a furious, naughty child will 
suddenly become meek and obedient after being held a moment as 
in a vise. On the playground a saucy boy will abruptly surrender 
and 'take it back' when held firmly on the ground without power 
to move hand or foot. The cause is not fear but deflation of the 
ego." 2 Crowding appears, then, to promote the spread of ideas 
and feelings, the bringing of all individuals to a common state of 
mind and, at the same time, the lowering of the self-feeling or the 

1 Psychology of Suggestion, p. 289. 
1 Social Psychology, p. 44. 
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sense of individuality; and is thus one of the chief means of merging 
many separate and differentiated personalities into one psychical 
mass. 

A second important means of accomplishing the same result is 
concerted bodily movement. Just as the necessity of keeping the 
body in the same attitude of standing or sitting because of close 
crowding has the tendency to induce mental unity in a group, so 
does the performance of the same act at the same time by all the 
persons present. For all to stand, or to leap and shout, or to kneel, 
or to hold up the right hand, or to bend forward, or to sing, or to 
repeat a formula, or to do anything else which may occur to the 
leader, develops a consciousness of oneness, and breaks up the 
personal isolation in which the sense of individuality is at a maxi- 
mum. One reason why the prevention of bodily movements by 
crowding is a condition of the fusion process is that persons widely 
separated in a gathering will move individually without respect to 
the movements of others, and this keeps alive the sense of indi- 
viduality, whereas the same movements, if performed by all, would 
have the opposite tendency. An expert leader will always, when 
he is seeking to develop mental unity and solidarity in the assembly, 
insist upon all "joining in" whatever concerted action he proposes. 
For some to refuse to participate manifestly obstructs the unifying 
process, while if all will take part the unifying effect is very great. 

It is upon this one means of inducing mental unity that ritualistic 
bodies, whether churches or lodges, chiefly rely; but, although its 
whole tendency is in that direction, the ritualistic use of it is not so 
well adapted to produce intense effects as the non-ritualistic; for 
the reason, doubtless, that the formulae and concerted actions 
required by the rituals are not, as a rule, such as to stir intense 
emotions and that their frequent repetition takes off the keen edge 
of the feelings which they do excite. In non-ritualistic bodies it is 
used more effectively as a means of fusion because prescribed 
formulae are not used and the concerted actions suggested in 
informal exercises are not fixed and habitual; but, being unusual or 
at least infrequent, are more stimulating to the emotions, and when 
used in connection with other means to the same end generally 
secure a more complete submergence of the individuality than ever 
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occurs in ritualistic observances. Hence the phenomena of 
psychical fusion are observed much more frequently and are much 
more striking in bodies which use a minimum of ritual. In fact the 
ritual, by reason of its habitual or customary character, tends to 
prevent more than a certain moderate degree of mental fusion. 

Singing, especially if it is congregational, is a quite effective 
means of melting the assembled individuals into a psychical mass. 
Its effectiveness lies both in the fact that it is a concerted action 
and in its power as a stimulus of the emotions. By reason of its 
rhythmical quality it is one of the most natural expressions of the 
feelings, and conversely, one of the most unfailing means of arousing 
feeling. This is true even when the music is devoid of ideational 
content. The rhythmical sounds alone, according to their length 
and combination, develop corresponding effects. "A short musical 
unit tends to light, vivacious, or joyful effects, irrespective of the 
rapidity of succession of notes or of the melodic intervals employed. 
A unit which 'draws out' the specious present [i.e., the span of 
consciousness] slightly beyond the normal length produces a sombre 
effect. A still longer unit which is divided between two not long 
spans of consciousness, gives an effect which is solemn but not sad." 1 
But in all our songs there are ideas which are organized with 
appropriate emotions into definite sentiments, and which greatly 
contribute to the total emotional effect when the music is suitable. 
There is, therefore, no surer and easier way to develop mental 
contagion than to have a gathering of people join in singing. But 
for this purpose much depends both upon the character of the music 
and the ideas of the song. The rhythm of the music must corre- 
spond to the rhythm of the simpler feelings, and the ideas must be 
correspondingly simple. " In music of the so-called intellectual sort 
there is no regular relation between the musical unit and the span 
of consciousness; the unity here is intentionally ideational and does 
not appeal to the average hearer. 2 In such music the emphasis is 
placed upon the intellectual processes of appreciation, and this tends 
to prevent complete fusion. Who has not observed the difference 
between the hymns and tunes used in Sunday school and evangel- 
istic meetings, on the one hand, and those used in "regular church 

1 Dunlap, A System of Psychology, p. 312. * Ibid, p. 313. 
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services," on the other ? In a word, to be most effective in produ- 
cing fusion the singing must be such as strongly stimulates those 
elements of our mental life which we have in common with our 
fellow-men rather than those elements in which we are most 
highly differentiated. Since children and youths are undeveloped 
men and women, they represent that which is most generic in 
human nature ; and that is the reason why songs of the same general 
type are best adapted to use in the Sunday school, in evangelistic 
meetings and in all gatherings where a high degree of mental unity 
is sought for. It is hardly possible to overestimate the psychological 
value of our patriotic songs, the ballads which are expressions of the 
more universal sentiments of love and longing and the more 
popular religious hymns, as means of developing and maintaining 
a sense of community of life with our fellow-men. 

Mental fusion may also be promoted by imaginative, passionate 
oratory. If a speaker has intense feeling himself, is gifted with the 
power of conveying his ideas and emotions by means of concrete 
and vivid images and dramatic action, it is often possible for him 
without the aid of any other means, and sometimes even when other 
influences are adverse, to convert a cold and critical audience into 
a highly fused and suggestible crowd. Doubtless there is not on 
record a more signal demonstration of the sheer power of oratory to 
overcome psychological difficulties than the triumph of Henry 
Ward Beecher in England in 1863. In his defense of the policy of 
the North in the great Civil War, he faced every time a coldly 
critical and largely hostile gathering of Britishers. He was inter- 
rupted from the beginning by questions, taunts, insults, rotten eggs, 
etc. As, despite these violent attempts to silence him, his mag- 
nificent patience, self-possession and good humor, reinforced by a 
matchless imaginative and histrionic power, won over sections of 
the throng, the desperation of his opponents increased; and they 
reboubled their efforts to break up the mental unity which they 
felt to be growing, but without avail; and always in the end he 
remained master, though his mastery was not always equally 
complete. He had only one condition in his favor — the close 
crowding of his audiences. Of course, when all the other conditions 
are favorable, the task of the orator is comparatively easy. For 
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instance, when Mr. Bryan made his remarkable address at the 
National Democratic Convention in Chicago in 1896, nearly all the 
psychological conditions were in his favor. There was, to be sure, 
an opposing group in the convention, but they were in a decided 
minority; and the debate, which his address concluded, had stirred 
intense feeling. He was the magnetic and eloquent voice of the 
majority; his sentences, made rhythmical by his own emotion, and 
the masterly use he made of imagery which associated his cause 
with some of the deepest and most powerful sentiments of our 
human hearts, developed a tide of emotion which set the convention 
wild (perhaps literally) and overwhelmed his opponents. 1 

We should turn now to a consideration of the kinds of emotion 
which are most effective in welding heterogeneous individuals into 
a homogeneous crowd. These are to be found among the generic 
emotions which are most deeply embedded in the instincts of human 
nature. When aroused they are the most powerful, the most 
pervasively contagious, and the most difficult to control. 

First we may consider fear, which in the psychology-books is 
generally mentioned as the first of the simple emotions. How 
powerful it is, how completely in its intense developments it 
paralyzes reason, how thoroughly suggestible it renders its subject 
— or victim — needs no demonstration or illustration. Every man's 
experience furnishes numerous examples of its power to upset the 
rational processes. When a group of people are seized by this 
emotion and it is intensified by reflection from face to face or by 
screams and shrieks it quickly overwhelms reason and conscience, 
and all the other emotions as well, in its turbid flood; and men are 
converted into maddened beasts each of whom seeks only his own 
safety. While, therefore, it annihilates the higher individualizing 
factors of the several personalities and fuses them in the sense that 
they are all reduced to a like mental state which is intensified by 
reflection from one to another, it desocializes them, so to speak; it 
deadens the social instincts of each and so has a certain disinte- 
grating effect. This is especially notable in panics. It reduces the 
individuals to a common denominator, but that common denomi- 
nator is an impulse to take care of self without regard to others. 

1 See Scott, Psychology of Public Speaking pp. 165-66. 
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There is no emotion which, when it gains exclusive sway, is so 
absolutely demoralizing. And yet when it is refined and moralized, 
kept under the control of intelligence and conscience, it becomes a 
worthy motive. When dominated by conscience, blended with love, 
and transfigured into reverence, it becomes one of our noblest 
sentiments. In this regenerated form it retains, though in a much 
lower degree, its fusing power and may be most properly used by 
the orator or preacher. But in its baser form of physical fear it 
should never be appealed to by one who aims at spiritual results. 
Another emotion which is most effective in welding a crowd is 
anger. This is one of the most powerful emotions, and all normal 
persons are capable of it, although there are great variations in the 
development of the pugnacious instinct among men. When a 
common hostile feeling against any object is aroused in a group of 
persons, its power to unify and blend them is unsurpassed. The 
heat of the anger which envelops them all melts them into conscious 
oneness, and the conscious unity is considerably strengthened by 
the sense of conflict with the person or persons against whom the 
hostility is directed; for conflict with an outside enemy is a very 
efficacious means of unifying the members of a group. This is the 
emotion that usually sways a mob. It is a matter of very common 
experience how it may convulse a whole neighborhood, or section, or 
nation, instantly quieting or suspending all internal antagonisms, 
and solidifying all interests. Here we consider it only as it develops 
and manifests itself in an assembled multitude. It is so easily 
aroused, is so intensified by reflection back and forth between the 
individuals, and so quickly overwhelms reason that only extreme 
situations will justify an appeal to it. There is always great 
danger of inducing the mob-state, if not mob-action. But while its 
crude form is always demoralizing and the orator, especially the 
preacher, should rarely or never make his appeal to it, it may, 
nevertheless, like fear, be redeemed and transformed by being 
moralized, and thus converted into one of the noblest, most health- 
ful and valuable of all human feelings — indignation; and this by 
continual association with our ethical principles may be organized 
into a sentiment of hatred, not for men, but for all conduct that is 
low and selfish. The development of this sentiment is one of the 
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great tasks of the preacher. Even in this higher form the emotion 
of anger is a potent means of fusing a crowd; and the ability to stir 
the moral indignation of an audience has been a chief element of 
the power of many great orators, and should be cultivated by 
all preachers. 

What writers on psychology call the "tender emotion" is 
another which is powerful as a means of melting an assembly of 
heterogeneous individuals into a homogeneous psychical mass. 
The forms in which it is most serviceable for the orator are the love 
of parents for their children, the love of children for their mothers 
(the love for fathers taking rather the form of reverence), the love 
of men and women for little children, and the compassion which all 
normal people feel for the unfortunate, the weak and the helpless 
victims of injustice. In a general way the order of mention 
indicates the order in which the forms of the tender emotion have 
historically developed in power. It is probable that the last three 
have only in comparatively recent times attained to approximate 
universality as powerful sentiments, though now one can rarely be 
found who is not susceptible to these appeals. Such appeals may, 
of course, be overdone, but they rarely produce unhealthful psy- 
chological effects. Persons of weak intellectual organization may 
easily be overcome and thrown into a mental state from which no 
rational action can be expected. This, it is to be feared, not 
unfrequently happens in "high pressure" evangelistic services, 
when the danger of failing to meet one's mother in heaven is urged 
too strongly as a motive for consecrating oneself to Christian 
service. But in general these sentiments are so pure, so free from 
intermixture with the grosser passions of our nature, that they 
rarely produce excessive or demoralizing effects. They always 
tend to incite men to courses of action which they believe to be 
good; and when the appeal to them is overdone the correction is 
usually found in the disgust which it excites in the minds of all 
normal people. The orator whose motives are pure but whose 
judgment is not discriminating may, of course, make an unfortunate 
use of this emotion, but it cannot be used as a means of promoting 
a cause that is manifestly bad. If the preacher fails to make an 
extensive (though, of course, discriminating) use of it, he will 
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certainly not only fail on many occasions to "carry his audience 
with him," but will also fail to do what he might in the ethical 
education of the people. 

The sentiment of liberty, which has its basis in the instinct of 
self-assertion, is of increasing importance in modern life as a social 
force; and when skilfully appealed to is capable of producing strong 
emotional effects. The fundamental trend in human society is 
toward democracy, which in the last analysis has its genesis in the 
individualizing tendency of the social process. It cannot be finally 
resisted and can be retarded only by slowing down the social 
process; but this becomes more dynamic all the time; and hence 
the sentiment of liberty continually grows more powerful. The 
conception of liberty is modified from epoch to epoch; but the 
modifications are in the direction of increasing depth and breadth. 
Men do not crave less liberty but more; though, on the whole, their 
idea of it is less confused with license and more consistent with 
stable social order, in which alone it can be realized. The emotion, 
therefore, which may be evoked by a skilful appeal to this sentiment 
will always be strong, and powerful as a means of fusing an audience; 
but will not lend itself so readily to the development of the mob 
mind. When the conception of liberty is chiefly negative, the 
appeal to this sentiment in its crude stage is apt to produce excesses, 
because it awakens the impulse to unregulated self-indulgence and 
arouses anger at the social forces that limit one's individual action 
— unchaining emotions that are primal, basal, crude and undis- 
ciplined. This is the true psychology of the French Revolution 
and of similar, though less intense, social convulsions in other lands. 
When the conception of liberty is positive, men may be deeply 
stirred by appeals to their desire for self-realization; but in this 
case the sentiment is more highly developed, and the emotions 
called forth are of a higher order, more ethical and amenable to 
rational considerations. As the impulse to unregulated living has 
been replaced by the desire for self-realization, so the emotion of 
anger evoked by appeal to this sentiment has been transformed into 
moral indignation. In religion the passion for liberty grows deeper 
every day; but it does not seek satisfaction so much as formerly by 
the blatant denial of the religious verities and the contemptuous 
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ridicule of the religious sentiments so characteristic of the "infidels" 
of the last and especially of the eighteenth century. On the con- 
trary, it is more and more clearly perceived that the true religious 
liberty is found in the interpretation of the universe as religious and 
the voluntary acceptance of the law of God as supreme. The appeal 
to this sentiment by the preacher receives a deep emotional response 
which is rationally controlled and profoundly ethical. 

I shall mention but one more of the emotional dispositions which 
are available to the orator as specially efficacious means of unifying 
and mastering an audience. That is the sentiment of attachment to 
that which is old, which has its base in the conservative instinct. 
This instinct was once nearly all-powerful; but the rapidly changing 
conditions of modern life have greatly weakened it and must 
weaken it yet more. Indeed, our life has become so varied and 
changeful that some people are in danger of falling victims to the 
passion for novelty. The stimulation of change becomes a habit 
and forms the basis of a craving for the continual repetition of the 
sensation which the unexpected produces. But notwithstanding 
this tendency, the attachment to the old and the customary still 
retains a strangely potent sway over the average human mind. 
Through long ages the monotony in the conditions of life, and the 
consequent persistence of modes of life from generation to generation 
have wrought into the very structure of the human mind a regard 
for old things as old which probably can never be wholly eliminated, 
and which doubtless it would not be wise to eradicate entirely. 
But with most men it has been so deeply ingrained and is so 
thoroughly dominating that an adroit appeal to it could always 
evoke an emotion which paralyzed reason, drowned the voice of con- 
science, obstructed progress, and made martyrs of the beneficent 
innovators of the race. It has been powerful in all spheres of life, 
in one perhaps as much as in another; but in no sphere certainly 
has it been more freely utilized than in religion as a means of con- 
verting reasonable people into mobs and hurling them in furious 
masses against men who dared to question the truth and sacredness 
of traditional dogmas and practices. By it have all the prophets 
been slain — and the cry which it has always inspired is, "the 
prophets are dead." 
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Now the passion for the new as such is not sufficiently developed 
in a sufficiently large number of people to make it effective as a 
means of crowd-fusion, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
if ever. It may, indeed, become a passion and render one irration- 
ally intolerant of the old; but the new always appeals to curiosity, 
and awakens intelligence, in some measure at least, and for that 
reason is not adapted to the development of the mob-mind. But as 
a passion it renders one irrational in his dislike of the old, and 
should never be appealed to by an orator whose motives are good. 
On the other hand, the passion for the old as such is so strong in 
such a large proportion of the people and is so violent when inflamed 
that the conscientious orator — and especially the preacher — should 
never put the lighted torch of eloquence to that magazine of 
explosive emotion. Such an appeal is non-rational and should 
never be made. It is often easy enough to convert an audience into 
a mob by such an appeal skilfully made; but the use of it at once 
raises the suspicion either of sinister design which is not scrupulous 
as to method or of desperation born of conscious inability to carry 
one's point by the appeal to reason. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion a question of very great 
importance demands an answer: Is the process of psychical fusion 
conducive to genuine religious experience? A categorical and 
unqualified answer cannot be given without conflict with the facts. 
High pressure revivals do result in the improvement of the lives of 
some persons; but it is quite certain that they result in an equally 
permanent demoralization and spiritual depreciation of other 
lives — just as we should expect. Not a few people have become so 
utterly perverted in the moral habits contracted in their individual 
experience, have become so abnormally subject to grossly evil 
impulses, that a powerful counter-stimulation of their emotional 
nature is necessary in order that better impulses may have any 
chance at all to influence their choices. But, of course, there is 
always danger when this counter-stimulation is applied through 
the collective emotion of the crowd, that the reason of the person 
in question, as well as that of others, will be so paralyzed that the 
resulting action will not represent choice at all; and then there is 
every reason to believe that the effect upon character is demoraliz- 
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ing and only demoralizing. The moral pervert returns to his 
wallowing in the mire; and his last state is worse than the first; 
and meanwhile others who are more normal and who are swept by 
the same tide of irrational emotion into false professions and 
relations are religiously "queered" for the rest of their lives. It is 
probable, however, that a moderate degree of emotional fusion is 
usually helpful in religious experience. It is quite possible that 
men in their individual experience have acquired habits or inclina- 
tions which, in part, render them inaccessible to spiritual influences. 
In other words, there may be wrought into the elements which 
differentiate them from others dispositions or tendencies which 
render them unresponsive to the spiritual call. It would seem, 
then, that the fusion process by which the differential elements of 
their personalities are reduced in strength might, if not carried to 
an excess which obliterates their reason, render them to some ex- 
tent more open to divine influences. We have stated it as a possi- 
bility, but can it not be safely asserted as a universal fact that 
each man does acquire in individual experience some peculiar 
attitude of mind, or mode of thought, or point of view — a mental 
trait of some kind or other — which forms an obstruction to the 
forces of moral regeneration? If this be true — and it is entirely 
consonant with the teaching of psychology — the conclusion is that 
a moderate degree of mental fusion is normally conducive to 
genuine religious experience, especially in the case of adults. 

3. Something should be said, in conclusion, about the deliberative 
body. Manifestly this is an assembly of a distinct psychological 
type. It is at the farthest possible remove from the accidental con- 
course ; and the individuals composing it are drawn together for the 
distinct purpose, not of receiving some intellectual or emotional 
stimulation, but of taking part in discussion and contribut- 
ing each his part toward a collective decision of definite issues. This 
gives them a special attitude of mind, which largely determines 
the character of the mental processes of the body. So long as this 
attitude is maintained the suggestibility of each is reduced to a 
minimum; his critical faculties are in the ascendant. But how 
shall this attitude be preserved ? 

(1) In the first place it is much easier to maintain the delibera- 
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tive attitude if the assembly is a small one. The reasons are 
obvious. The greater the number of persons between whom a 
common feeling is reflected back and forth, the more intense 
becomes the emotion. A dozen people who read in each others' 
faces the same impulse or sentiment will each be proportionately 
affected; if a thousand people see the same feeling reflected in each 
others' countenances, each is again proportionately affected, though 
one qualifying condition must be taken into account, viz., that each 
will be more powerfully affected by those near him than by those 
more distant, because he discerns more clearly the bodily expressions 
of their mental states and hence receives a more definite and 
powerful stimulation from them. After an assembly passes a 
certain magnitude it no longer increases in general suggestibility in 
proportion to its size; but up to a certain point it does approxi- 
mately. Again, in a large assembly the people are more likely to be 
closely seated, and the effect of physical crowding, as before noted, 
is to facilitate the rapid spread of the common feeling in full power 
in all directions. Furthermore, the speaker who addresses a large 
gathering must use higher tones of voice and will normally make 
more vigorous gestures from the natural desire to be adequately 
heard and seen. But the more elevated tones and the freer gesticu- 
latory movements naturally excite stronger feelings in the audience 
and react upon the speaker's own mind to intensify his emotion, 
which in turn is communicated to his hearers. 

The assembly, then, when it becomes very large is almost 
certain to lose its deliberative character, wholly or in part, to assume 
the character of a mass-meeting which is subject to the spell of a 
few orators who have exceptional voices, and to be swept by gusts 
of intense, pervasive emotion. As a result it is customary for the 
real deliberations of such a body to take place in committee rooms; 
and the decisions reached in these small groups are reported to the 
assembly and advocated by persuasive orators, who usually secure 
their ratification. A very potent argument often presented in 
favor of such a committee report is that the committee has had 
ample opportunity to think the whole subject through from every 
point of view — a tacit confession that the psychological situation 
renders it impracticable for the assembly as a whole to do so. Since 
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the trend in recent times is toward large assemblies of the delibera- 
tive type, as of others, the tendency, as might be expected, is 
toward the formulation in committee rooms of the deliverances of 
such bodies. If, therefore, these assemblies are to be what their 
name indicates, if the fusing process which increases suggestibility 
and renders careful thought difficult or impossible is to be avoided, 
the bodies should be kept small; otherwise the deliberation will 
have to be done exclusively by committees, while the assembly is 
transformed into a ratification mass-meeting. 

(2) But the deliberative assembly, even when small, needs 
special safeguards against the tendency to fusion. These special 
safeguards are found in the rules of parliamentary practice — rigid 
conventional methods of proceedure especially fashioned to hold 
individual as well as collective impulses in check and to give free 
play to the rational processes. When, however, the emotions are 
powerfully stimulated these artificial devices for restraint snap like 
weak cords; and the president, together with the rest of the 
assembly, is swept along in the irresistible current. Or if the body 
degenerates into a double-headed mob or into a chaotic crowd, the 
gentleman who holds the gavel may "lose his head," i.e., his 
intellectual processes may be inhibited, and, being caught in the 
cross-currents of emotion, he may be tossed about like a cork on the 
choppy waves. 

If, however, the assembly avoids the emotional storms and 
maintains the calmness of dispassionate thought, the effect of 
rational discussion will be to modify the thinking of each individual"; 
and so there will appear most likely a distinct tendency toward 
unity of thought. This is implied in the very function of such a 
body, which is to reach and render a collective decision. The 
stronger minds, while being more or less modified in their positions, 
will be able to lead the weaker ones and thus chiefly determine the 
evolution of the collective conclusion. Usually the discussion will 
result in the cleavage of the assembly into two or more parties 
around two or more leaders, or groups of leaders; in which case the 
two processes of unification and division go on at the same time. 
But unless the whole process is to end in a deadlock, the unification 
must proceed until a majority of the members have been brought 
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to substantial agreement. This intellectual unity, or unity of 
conviction, results from the give and take of debate and is an 
organization of many varied and perhaps at first conflicting opin- 
ions; and is an entirely different sort of thing from the unity which 
is induced by the inhibition of free rational processes and the 
emotional fusion of individuals. 

It is true, however, that the method of reaching collective or 
group decisions is undergoing a profound change. That change is 
the result of the enormous development of intercommunication. 
Now-a-days the discussion of questions in which a large body of 
people are interested is carried on in the press, and the people 
reach their conclusions on the basis of their reading, supplemented 
by correspondence and private conversation, for which the increas- 
ingly numerous personal contacts of modern life afford a large 
opportunity. The result is that the deliberative assembly, so 
called, is coming to be less and less an organ of collective discussion 
and deliberation, and more and more a means of simply registering 
the decisions of the group. At the same time it is notable that the 
deliverances of such assemblies no longer impress the people with 
the sense of authority and finality as they did in the days in which 
they were, far more than they now are, the organs through which 
the public made up its mind. The tendency is to bring such 
bodies more directly under the control of public opinion, to revise, 
criticise, and perhaps nullify their acts more freely in the larger 
forum of the press, in which the people are assembled, not in person, 
but in mind. It is a singular paradox that along with the vast 
growth and complication of social organization the direct control by 
the people of their affairs is growing at the expense of the indirect 
method. Legislative and quasi-legislative bodies of every descrip- 
tion, in all spheres of life, are compelled to act more and more as 
the mere registering organs of the public will and to refer their acts 
back to the people for their approval or disapproval. 



